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THE MESSAGE OF THE "MASTER 
BUILDER " 



BY ALMA L. LA VICTOIRE 



The majority" of critics and students of drama speak 
of Ibsen, the dramatist, as an individualist. He is, to them, 
a man who believes, and who writes plays to support the 
belief, that an individual, be it man or woman, has the 
right to overturn existing social order for his own freedom 
and development, no matter how universally accepted or 
of what value to mankind this same order may be. 

For example : on this hypothesis ' ' A Doll 's House ' ' 
maintains the right of Nora to leave husband, home, and 
children when she discovers that her ideas of loyalty, faith, 
and duty differ from those of Helmer. " Rosmersholm " en- 
deavors to prove that a Rebecca West is only within her 
right to invade an otherwise happy home, and, finding in the 
husband the affinity she has been seeking, she goes not quite 
to the extreme of herself killing the wife, but disposes of 
her just as effectually. She persuades Beata that, as she 
is a detriment to her husband, her duty is plainly to sacrifice 
her life for Rosmer's happiness. Beata, finally convinced, 
throws herself into the mill-race. Very clever of Rebecca, 
but rather difficult of accomplishment in real life, and cer- 
tainly not an idea for which as great a play as " Rosmers- 
liolm " must stand. So, as it is not reality and surely not 
ideality, the reader of " Rosmersholm " must, perforce, 
search further for a motive that Ibsen would have consid- 
ered worthy upon which to build his play. 

On this basis of thought a Hedda Gabler justifiably ends 
all for her when she finds that she has made a pretty mess 
of life and can no longer evade the responsibilities which 
are the result of her own actions. 

Is it not true that the reader of Ibsen's plays, with this 
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in mind, is continually demanding of himself and others 
an explanation of certain facts set forth in these plays, such 
as: How Nora could leave her children, granting that she 
and Helmer had reached the parting of the ways? How 
did Hilda, heartless and cruel though she was, burn Lov- 
borg's manuscript? Why was Aline, poor and broken in 
spirit as she must seem to the casual reader, so ready to 
resent the presence of inoffensive Kaia Fosli, and then to 
accept so meekly the intrusion of Hilda Wangel? 

Every play presents questions that are always being 
asked, for which numberless solutions have been offered, 
and which, many times, give rise to more perplexities, form- 
ing an endless chain of difficulties that return again and 
again to the same starting-point, and no. wholly consist- 
ent and, therefore, no entirely satisfactory explanation is 
reached. 

Then, too, as women in the plays are so often cast for 
the characters that revolt, it at once becomes an accepted 
fact that Ibsen is, above all else, a champion of .woman's 
rights, as the term is employed in the highest, broadest 
sense. This interpretation may not be without reason, for 
it is known that Ibsen did feel a keen interest in many ques- 
tions pertaining to the rights and wrongs of womankind, 
but in his plays he goes above and beyond this. The truths 
which he endeavors to illustrate and emphasize therein are 
broad and elemental. The general acceptation of them as 
living principles of action would obviate the necessity for 
such an issue. 

Having thus started on the right path, but taken the 
wrong turn, the reader is led in devious ways that bring 
him to no satisfactory resting-place, and, overwhelmed with 
confusion, he dislikes and doubts the obvious conclusions, 
if these are the ideas for the foundations of the plays. It 
is no unusual thing, as a result of this misapprehension, to 
hear these dramas denounced as morbid, unwholesome, im- 
moral, to say nothing of the more extreme terms that have 
been applied to him and to the ideas for which his plays ap- 
parently stand. 

Nor is it surprising that the right of the individual to 
overturn the existing order for his own freedom and de- 
velopment is and ever will be questioned and resented by 
the majority. The maintenance of order demands this. 
The man whose efforts lead not only to his own freedom, 
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but to greater freedom for his fellow-men, is not an indi- 
vidualist. That which is personal is rarely great, but the 
universal is great always. No play founded on that idea 
which encourages the greatest good for the least number 
can ever attain a permanent place in dramatic literature. 

Is it not possible, then, that this theme of individual right 
may not be the best guide for a clear understanding of these 
powerful dramas, for powerful they are, ethically as well 
as technically? 

The foregoing ideas for the motive on which the play of 
" The Master Builder " is written the writer does not 
sustain, but will endeavor to prove that Ibsen's effort is 
toward construction rather than destruction, that instead 
of advocating individual freedom, he strives to point the 
way to adjustment of the universal order. This means, of 
course, the greatest freedom for the greatest number. Not 
individual freedom, but individual responsibility. 

In writing a play Ibsen is confronted by two problems. 
First, he has to utter a protest against certain wrongs that 
exist, for Ibsen is ever and always a reformer. Then, he 
must make his play enlist the interest and sympathy of his 
hearers, for, as he makes Rosmer say, " men are only en- 
nobled from within." Reformation endures only when it 
comes from the heart. There are few who would choose 
the wrong if right were clearly seen, and wrong and all that 
it means fully comprehended. Eliza Allen Starr described 
heaven as a place where right is so plainly seen that wrong 
is impossible. 

While Ibsen's ideas are strong and clear, his language 
simple, direct, his technique fine and finished, he gives to 
the characters so marked a personality, and his develop- 
ment of the play so holds the interest, it is not surprising 
that many of his auditors lose sight of the fact that Ibsen's 
people may stand for a class, or for a class representing 
an idea. 

It is strange that what is not permitted to the individual 
is so often accepted from even a small class of people. It 
is true, too, that an idea appears less dangerous than the 
people who represent it. The class Hedda Gabler typifies 
is just as unproductive, just as desirous of shirking respon- 
sibility as she is. It destroys all productive force as ruth- 
lessly as Hedda burned Lovborg's manuscript, and finally, 
like her, brings destruction upon itself. 
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The individual who destroys the concrete thing shocks 
and horrifies the vast majority; the class which wrecks the 
force creating the concrete is tolerated with little protest; 
it is frequently envied, emulated, and admired. The ab- 
stract never appears as emphatic as the concrete, though 
sometimes greater in power. 

So, through all of these plays of Ibsen, the people do and 
say things which, while seeming perfectly consistent in a 
class, appear strange in the individual, and it is this that 
so often makes Ibsen's point of view seem revolutionary, 
iconoclastic, and unacceptable. 

The characters of ' ' The Master Builder ' ' are : 

Solness, the master builder, the man of constructive 
ability, the genius, the man whose natural endowment 
enables him to do great deeds in whatever form of expres- 
sion it may take. Knut Brovik, the man of the older genera- 
tion, whose work is almost done, and who is supplanted by 
the genius of the present. Ragner Brovik, the younger 
generation, who is to do the work of the future, and who 
in his turn is to succeed the builders of to-day. Hilda 
Wangel, also the younger generation, who is to judge the 
work that has been done; in other words, public approval 
or disapproval. Aline Solness, the wife, who stands for 
the domestic side of the life of a great man. Kaia Fosli, 
the woman who is fascinated by a genius. Dr. Herdal, the 
physician. 

These are always the people who surround a great man, 
the factors of life which present to him problems to be 
solved in one way or another. 

The man of genius works for one of two things: "Work 
for work's sake, for the attainment of perfection, or for 
the approval of the public and the rewards that follow in 
its train. 

It might be well to consider for a moment just what the 
attitude of the one who works for the sake of work worthily 
done is toward the elements here set forth. The man of the 
older generation is the master, the one whose efforts have 
made better work possible, whose failures or successes have 
given him the experience by which the pupil may profit; 
for no one whose heart and soul are in doing the best work 
that can be done has the time or inclination to study with 
one less earnest than himself. Nothing engenders apprecia- 
tion more than honest work honestly done, and when this 
vol. cxcvi. — no. 681 17 
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is the objective point there is no room for jealousy. This 
last is also true of his position toward the younger genera- 
tion. The man whose life is spent in conscientious effort 
has no desire to suppress or cause to fear the onward march 
of posterity. Public approval may come to him; it can 
never demand the fulfilment of a promise, the payment of 
a debt. It can never spur him to climb greater heights than 
realization of his own power will justify. 

It is true that for the gift of genius and for its develop- 
ment the happiness of the home, the wife, and the children 
is often sacrificed to a greater or less degree. If this, how- 
ever, is for the benefit of the larger number, there is some 
compensation and justification. On the other hand, if the 
loss of domestic happiness has for its object only the grati- 
fied vanity of one human being, what plea can be offered in 
defense? What need has the honest worker to trade upon 
the love of a Kaia Fosli to help toward success? Success 
to him means only the fulfilment of his own need of ex- 
pression. He may upon occasion require the services of a 
doctor for some physical ailment, never for mental illness. 
His mind is vigorous, healthy, fine, and true. 

The end of life brings to him the repose of spirit that 
only realization of duty conscientiously performed can give. 
Other men may have done greater things, and he may feel 
that his own ideal has never been attained, but his faith in 
the work never falters. There is no fear of retribution. 
No doubt assails his belief in his ideal. There is no cry 
that nothing is worth the doing. Master-builder Solness is 
not described by Ibsen as a man of this kind, but the reverse. 

It has been the part of literature in the past to picture an 
ideal, to present a hero for emulation, to arouse admiration 
for the highest and best, thus to create a desire in the 
hearts of men to strive for that end. That this has been a 
wholly successful method is open to question, and so Ibsen 
presents the other side, the hero who is a warning rather 
than a model. 

In " The Master Builder " he portrays the man who is 
working for public approval, and shows the consequences 
of such a motive. That Solness is a man of great con- 
structive ability, of natural talent, there can be no doubt. 
Ibsen seems to think that men of genius have over and above 
this a gift that borders on the supernatural. Solness has 
the power to will things into being; he can " desire a thing 
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so persistently— so inexorably — that at last it has to hap- 
pen. ' ' He has, as Hilda expresses it, " a little of the troll ' ' 
in him. 

Ibsen does not say — of course he does not know — whether 
this is the result of the combination of qualities which makes 
genius, or whether it is a gift of itself. Possibly it is the 
spark of genius. Perhaps that which is called luck. It is 
no unusual thing to hear the word " lucky " applied to 
certain men. Opportunity, which is popularly supposed to 
present itself rarely, overwhelms them. Success awaits 
their slightest effort, Solness speaks of the " helpers and 
servers "who came and obeyed his will, and then explains 
that " that is what people call having the luck on your 
side." 

Added to this favor of fortune, Solness has a devoted 
wife and two sons. A home, a family, and ability surely fur- 
nish an equipment and an incentive for worthy work. His 
talents place upon him a great responsibility to the world 
in which he lives, and he has taken voluntarily the respon- 
sibility of a family and its happiness. His first oppor- 
tunity comes to him through the destruction of his wife's 
old home. While this meant an opening for Solness, it lost 
to Aline everything that life held dear: home, children, as- 
sociation, tradition, all treasures of the past, and all hope 
of usefulness for the future. 

Solness seems to have an appreciation of this fact as he 
speaks of the sacrifices that Aline has been forced to make. 
For this he is overwhelmed by an immeasurable sense of 
obligation to her, and yet he makes no real effort to do the 
one thing that could offer compensation for such sacrifices. 
From the beginning to the end of the play there is no evi- 
dence that Solness owes any of his success to sincere *work, 
and there is much to prove that it was chance that favored 
him. He is impressed by his own lack of faithfulness to 
such a trust, and he realizes that the time is approaching 
when he must pay a heavy price for his unprofitable steward- 
ship. The fear of the future and the retribution that wait 
for him seem to be an ever-present, ever-haunting idea 
with Solness. Hilda finally suggests that he has a " sickly 
conscience," and is in need of one more robust, which is 
rather an agreeable way of recognizing an unpleasant fact, 
but the remedy offered is only an expedient to silence a 
complaint that has grown tiresome. It occurs to Solness 
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that a " viking conscience " would be a rather convenient 
acquisition at this point, for it would enable him to follow 
his unworthy inclination and to escape the fear of the en- 
suing consequences. 

Ibsen wishes here, doubtless, not only to make the 
character consistent, but also to point out that to sin and 
then to live in continual fear of the price to be paid is to 
sin doubly. This attitude of mind is not productive of any 
responsive sympathy in Hilda, and is one of the truest 
touches in the play. The vikings of old burned, pillaged, 
murdered, and committed crimes innumerable, but above all 
else they were brave. That is what they stood for in their 
own time, and as the world of to-day, a later public opinion, 
looks back at their deeds through the vista of centuries, 
a charitable haze obscures the crimes. Their freedom and 
fearlessness stand out boldly and clearly, until the word 
'' viking " is really the embodiment of these two ideas. 

When opportunity first comes to Solness, he builds villas 
which prove attractive, and, as he says, he " came to the 
front with a rush." Probably at first a certain amount 
of sincerity and pride of work entered into his tasks. 
After he has built a high tower on a church, it is this which 
enables him to mount its topmost pinnacle, and to place 
the wreath on the weather-vane, according to the old Nor- 
wegian custom. As he climbs ever higher and higher he 
feels the exultation of great accomplishment, and Hilda says 
that he sang aloud, and that " it sounded like harps in the 
air." In a few moments, however, he realizes that he has 
builded higher and better than he knew, for knowledge that 
may build villas successfully is not sufficient to plan the 
supports and weights and pressure of high towers; and so 
as he stands there, instead of resolving to study and strive 
in order to gain that which be lacks, he decides that he will 
build no more towers, but will plan homes for human beings. 
This sounds like a very fine sentiment and pleases him im- 
mensely, but it is the most flagrant pose. A man of this 
kind is always a poseur. Solness cares nothing for human 
beings and their homes. His only concern is for his own 
reputation, and his effort is expended in making use of 
everything that comes within his reach to enhance it, and 
in suppressing everything that menaces it. 
~ As he stands on the tower the shouts of the people who 
have come to do him honor reach him ; it goes to his 'head 
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like new wine: lie becomes dizzy. At the close of a day 
of feasting and rejoicing over the completion of the tower, 
Solness goes to the home of Hilda Wangel. It was she who 
had been foremost in the applause at the dedication ; it was 
her voice raised in a shout of acclamation that reached him 
and made him dizzy, and it was to her, or the idea for which 
she stands, that he then pledged himself. 

Men rarely acknowledge that it is public approval for 
which they are striving, but it is the financial reward, the 
influential position that follow its acquisition. 

Solness may not realize at the moment that this is just 
what he is doing; in fact, he seems to have only a hazy 
recollection of such a promise. When Hilda first appears 
on the scene she is obliged to explain her identity and the 
purpose of her visit minutely and insistently. Nevertheless 
it was this idea, the approval of the public or of posterity, 
which dominated him and his work thereafter. The un- 
fortunate thing for a man who has chosen thus is that, 
though he may have decided in a moment of half-intoxica- 
tion, and does not realize the full import of what such a 
choice means, he must, if he has abided by it, in the end 
pay the price for that decision. It is the law of compensa- 
tion which, no matter how jauntily ignored, works ever 
with relentless vigor. 

The symbolism here is most clever. A certain feminine 
type corresponds very closely to the idea Hilda represents. 
It is coquettish at times, at others most tenacious in its 
demands, attractive, often alluring men from the path of 
duty and honor. Hilda is not a woman of bad intent, nor is 
public opinion an injurious thing ; on the contrary, it is often 
a valuable factor in the social order, though never a goal 
for which to strive, not an end for accomplishment, not 
worth a lost ideal, a standard lowered. 

All this is told in the first part of the first act; then with 
the beginning of the rising action Hilda announces that 
she has come to claim her kingdom, to demand the fulfilment 
of promises made. She invades the home and life of Sol- 
ness a.nd Aline, as unceremoniously and with as little pro- 
test from them, as the public usually does that of any great 
man who is depending upon its approval for success. She 
penetrates into their inmost joys and sorrows. Even the 
nurseries that for years have been kept apart in memory 
of little children are not secure from her intrusion. 
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Hilda urges Solness on to better work, to build higher 
towers. If he is a really great man, why can he not build 
ever higher and higher? Why can he not stand upon the 
topmost pinnacle of whatever he has created? A man 
should always be as great as his work, and ought not to 
fear to climb as high as he has built. The public never 
accepts less than has been done in the past, but rather de- 
mands more and more. So Solness must either do the thing 
expected of him or acknowledge his failure, his inability 
to do to-day that which he did ten years ago. He takes 
the wreath and climbs the tower, but at its summit dizziness 
overtakes him and he falls. He cannot stand on the height. 
As he falls, Hilda cries, " My — my master builder." He is 
indeed hers; he has worked for her, he has lived for her, 
and at the end he dies to gain that which she represents — 
public approval. 

This is Ibsen's protest against the motive of expediency, 
which is so great a factor in the world to-day, a protest 
against work not done for work's sake. Anatole France 
says that a man who strives for the approval of posterity 
can never be great. It is not his name nor what he creates 
that is known to future generations. Other men have 
voiced the same idea in a different way. It is the Bible 
story of the five talents, the two talents, the one talent, in 
a new form. It is, too, the story of the house built on shift- 
ing sands. 

" The Master Builder " was written in the latter part of 
Ibsen's life, when, after years of accomplishment and strife 
always for the fine and true, he could see that the greatest 
blessing and not the greatest hardship of life is work. That 
there is no satisfaction so deep, no pleasure so lasting, as 
good work well done. 

When France, devastated by war and revolution, cast 
about for material with which to re-establish a nation, this 
characteristic of the French people — the desire for the at- 
tainment of perfection in creative effort — was one of her 
most valuable resources. This surely is not a plea for in- 
dividual freedom, but a statement of a condition that exists 
in all countries and among all people in a variable degree. 
A condition that perhaps in years past has not been so 
noticeably in evidence, but one that our modern civilization 
is bringing to the fore with appalling rapidity. 

Ibsen was born in Norway, and lived there many years; 
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he lived and traveled in other lands as well, so that it was 
not the small experiences of a narrow life that urged upon 
Mm the embodiment of this theme in a play. 

It is the most serious problem before the people of our 
own country to-day. We are a nation of workers, but 
workers for reward ; work is only a means to an end. The 
word " success " is so widely accepted with only one mean- 
ing that no one troubles to add the unnecessary qualification 
of financial. Expediency is the cry of the hour. Nothing 
is worth the doing that does not pay. Poorer material, 
quicker construction, larger profits. 

This is the message of " The Master Builder.'' En- 
couragement for those who earnestly and honestly strive. 
Warning for the apostles of expediency. 

Alma. L. La Victoiee. 



